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Die SprOche. Erklart von D. G. Wildeboer, Ord. Professor 
der Theologie in Groningen. Freiburg i. B. : Verlag von 
J. C. B. Mohr, 1897. Pp- xxiv + 95. Subscriptionspreiss, 
M. 1.90; Einzelpreiss, M. 2.50. [ = Part XV of Kurzer 
Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament, in Verbindung 
mit J. Benzinger, B. Bertholet, K. Budde, B. Duhm, H. 
Holzinger, G. Wildeboer, herausgegeben von Professor Dr. 
Karl Marti.] 

The chief difference between the series of commentaries on the 
Old Testament, of which this is the first volume, and that which has been 
coming out during the last few years under the editorship of Professor 
Nowack, is the absence from the former of a complete translation. It 
is assumed that readers of the Kurzer Hand-Commentar are supplied 
with the Revised Version in German, edited by Kautzsch, although 
acquaintance with that work is by no means indispensable. It also 
claims to be briefer than the other series, and to represent only one 
point of view, that which may be called "the religious-historical." In 
other words, it is the special aim of the general editor, Professor 
Marti, and his colleagues to exhibit the Hebrew Scriptures in their 
right setting and environment, in the belief that their incomparable 
beauty and preciousness will thus be more distinctly perceived and 
more warmly appreciated. 

The work of Professor Wildeboer, which has been translated from 
Dutch into German by Dr. F. Risch and his brother, fits in exceedingly 
well with the idea of the series. It is strictly an exposition and represents 
the most advanced type of higher criticism. Its main purpose is clearly 
defined in the short preface, written in German by the author himself, in 
the following words : " Only let this one thing be noted, that it has been 
my principal endeavor to teach the book of Proverbs so that it shall 
be known and understood as the product of the last years of the 
Persian period of Israelitish history, and in part of the beginning of 
the Greek period." The theory is more fully stated in the introduc- 
tion. The most important parts of the book are thought to date from 
the Persian period, very near its close ; and the final editor must be 
assigned to the Greek period. The oldest portion is best dated in the 
fourth century. Chaps. 1-9, and the editing of the whole (with the 
exception, perhaps, of 31 : 10-31), may have been the work of a 
writer who flourished about the middle of the third century B. C. 
Chaps. 1-9 exhibit great similarity to Ecclesiasticus in spirit and tend- 
ency. Two writings which are so closely related cannot stand centu- 
ries apart. And it is very remarkable, observes our author, that the 
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writer of Ecclesiasticus, who wrote about 180 B. C.,* founds his enco- 
mium on the wisdom of Solomon solely on the account given in 
Kings. Was he not acquainted with the book of Proverbs under its 
present title, or did he question its accuracy ? It must be allowed that 
the silence of the encomium is striking, but it is necessary to note a 
distinct reference to the book of Proverbs in the context. The descrip- 
tion of Solomon in 47:12, as V'StoD ul "an understanding son " 
(for, although the Hebrew text is uncertain in the first clause, Solomon 
must surely be referred to), can hardly be dissociated from Prov. 10 : 5, 
the only place in the Hebrew Scriptures in which the expression occurs. 
It should also be noticed that in our present text the proverb alluded to 
is found only a few lines below the heading "The Proverbs of Solomon." 

It is not denied that there may be a maschal here and there of pre- 
exilic origin. Many of the sayings, for example, in chaps. 25-29, 
which as a whole, however, are considered younger than those in 
10:1 — 22:16, are distinguished by their pithiness, figurative lan- 
guage, and originality of thought. They move but little in the sphere 
of religion, a circumstance which may point to pre-exilic authorship. 
Still, even in that case, there are exceptions to the rule. 

The arguments advanced in support of this theory of a very late 
date are drawn from the language and the subject-matter. The former 
are grouped under four heads : a, late Hebraisms ; b, Aramaisms ; c, 
Grecisms ; d, Arabisms. The last are admittedly of small value by 
themselves. "Arabisms may have intruded into Judah at a much 
earlier period." The Grecisms are very few in number and very 
inconclusive. One of them, the identification of the Hebrew word for 
yarn "fitiX (7:16) with the Greek 606vr), oOoviov, is allowed to be noth- 
ing more than a possibility. Another, the use of yj3tfj in the sense 
"to be known as," like Akovciv (21 : 28), is not recognized by most and 
is introduced in the commentary with " perhaps." The other two 
groups are much more important, but the lists given in the introduc- 
tion need the closest scrutiny. The author is not quite consistent. 
Whilst in the introduction he refers to 13 : 24^ as possibly, and 
22 : 1 ib as certainly, illustrating the Aramaic idiom of a suffix followed by 
the substantive to which it refers, he explains the former passage quite 
differently in the commentary, and remarks of the other that the 
alleged Aramaism is possible, but need not be supposed. As for the 
late Hebraisms, which are all words or expressions, several, at least, are 
very doubtful. 3*1)1, which is found in 8:27 and occurs elsewhere 
in the Bible only in Deutero-Isaiah and Job, is clearly a poetic word 
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which need not be of late introduction. It can be traced back to the 
sixth century and may have been in use long before. WftH* although 
probably much more recent than DTjbij!, can hardly be described as 
late, when it is found in Psalm 18 and Deuteronomy. On the whole, 
the argument from language is not strong enough to carry conviction 
by itself. It is only fair to Professor Wildeboer to add that he is 
aware that it must not be pressed. "We need not," he writes, "make 
it by itself prove more than that linguistic reasons are not opposed to 
the assumption that our book was compiled in the fourth or third cen- 
tury, but much rather support it." 

The argument from the subject-matter may be summed up in the 
remark that the whole spirit of the book leads us definitely to the time 
after the exile. Five characteristics, which are thought to point to 
this conclusion, are successively noticed : (i) The assumption through- 
out the book that monogamy is the general practice. (2) The entire 
absence of polemic against idolatry. (3) The universalistic standpoint. 
Religion is no longer a national matter, but entirely a concern of 
personal life. (4) The place of the law and the prophets. The wise 
men of our book start from them as sacred writings. (5) The class of 
wise men brought before us in this collection of sayings. There were, 
it is true, wise men before the exile, but they are not represented by 
the prophets in a favorable light. It was only after the exile that those 
were designated "wise" par excellence who were familiar with the law 
and knew how to explain it. These were at first far broader in their 
sympathies than the wise men of our Lord's day. The common belief 
that the whole of post-exilic Judaism was characterized by legality is 
rejected as one-sided. Professor Wildeboer maintains that it was only 
after the Maccabean period that Israel got into the channel of legalism 
and narrowed the application of the term "wise" to those skilled in 
the minute exposition of the halacha. 

The whole argument is clever and interesting, and undoubtedly estab- 
lishes a strong case for the compilation and editing of the book as we 
have it two centuries or more after the close of the exile, but it does not 
overthrow the probability that the earlier portions (10 : 1 — 22: 16 and 
chaps. 25-29) contain a considerable amount of material from the age of 
the monarchy, including at least some proverbs from the pen of Solomon. 

The commentary is concise and helpful. The different divisions 
are prefaced with short, pithy introductions, and the notes are careful 
and to the point. Those in search of a commentary of moderate size 
and cost on this difficult book will find here just what they need. 

Exeter, England. W. Taylor Smith. 



